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From the Albany Christian Register. 

Mr. Hoffman,—I send youfor insertion in the Regis- 
ger, the following well written narrative from the pen of 
one of our female teachers, believing that it will be read 
with interest, and hoping that it may increase our zeal in 
the cause of Sabbath Schools. A FRIEND. 

HOPEFUL CONVERSION OF A SABBATH 

SCHOLAR. 

The following interesting case ofa child in 
one of our Sabbath Schools in this city, having 
come under the observation of one of the teach- 
ers, has been requested for publication. The 
hope that its narration may arrest the attention 
ofother children, and cause them to Remem- 
ber now their Creator in the days of their Youth, 
and thus bring Glory to Him who has redeem- 
ed uswith his own precious blood, has alone 
induced a compliance with the request. The 
teacher is in the habit of spending a short time 
before the school closes, in personal conversa- 
tion with her little charge. On one of these oc- 
casions, whilst directing them to the cross, on 
which their Saviour bled and died for sinners, 
she observed much feeling manifested by the 
children, particularly by one, A C \ 
alittle girl eleven years of age: she shed many 
tears, and listened to these precious truths with 
the deepest interest. A short time after, she 
became ill—was absent from the school some 
time. The Lord used-this sickness as a means 
of more deeply impressing her mind,leading her 
more earnestly to seek his face.—When she 
recovered and returned tothe school, the teach- 
er endeavored to improve the dispensation, by 
urging her to give herself to her Saviour, &c. 
On another occasion, whilst pursuing the sub- 
ject, she told her teacher, she thought that she 
had an interest in the blood of her Saviour. 
Fearing that she was resting on a sandy founda- 
tion, instead of the Rock of ages, and was de- 
ceiving herself, she was asked more particular- 
ly to give, if she could, a reason of the hope 
that was in her: to tell why she thought her- 
self achild of God. Her teacher begged her 
totreat her with confidence, and as a friend 
who felt deeply interested in her, &c. Her 
eyes filled with tears—her voice trembled, but 
with a manner that indicated that she knew in 
whom she believed, she replied, ‘‘ I know that 
Jesus Christ died to save lost sinners, and I 
feel that he will save me, as well as any other 
sinnér.” She was then asked where she learnt 
that such was the case.—‘In the Bible.”— 
“When youcommit sins what do you dothen ?” 
—“T repent and go to my Saviour in prayer.” 
The joy that raised a loftier note of praise in 
Heaven, was responded to by her, who wit- 
nessed the grace of God, in the hopeful salva- 
tion of this dear child. She felt as if she could 
adopt the language of Him who spake as nev- 
er man spake,and say, ‘“‘I thank thee, O Fath- 
er, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes— 

«ven so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” On the succeeding Sabbath after the 
interesting conversation took place, which has 

en mentioned, the teacher again saw this lit- 
tle girl at the school, her countenance indica- 
ted joy and peace. She asked her how she 
had passed the last week; whether she had 











enjoyed peace in believing? She replied, that 
her mind felt entirely relieved—that she never 
felt so happy as when in prayer, that she prayed 
three or four times a day, and was always hap- 
py when thus engaged. The next Sabbath 
when the teacher met her little charge, she 
missed from their number,, this interesting 
child. Her sister who also belongs to the class, 
took her seat next to her, and said, ‘‘ A. is sick, 
she thinks that she is going to die, and wants 
you to come and see her.” This was painful 
intelligence to her, whose feelings had become 
deeply interested in this dear child. The night 
before she asked her mother ifshe thought she 
would go to heaven if she died, &c.—The next 
day her teacher went to see her, she was alone 
when she entered the room, she received her 
with a smile of joy, took her hand and pressed 
it with affection. Disease had faded her cheek, 
but the expression of her eye was mild, peaceful 
and happy. It indicated that her peace was 
made with God—that the love of Christ was 
shed abroad in her heart—that this lamb was 
gathered into the fold of the great Shepherd of 
souls. The family consisted of the Father, 
(who had the day previous returned after a 
long absence,) Mother and three little girls, 
(two of their number had recently been remov- 
ed by death.) The mother soon after came in, 
and addressing the teacher said, “I am happy 
you are come; my little daughter has for some 
days anxiously desired to see you, and 1 believe 
that next to her mother she loves you.” With all 


the simplicity of a child,-the little girl said, “I 


love you very much, and pray for you three 
times a day.” 
the Sabbath School teacher is not without her 
reward in this apparently self-denying duty. 
These expressions of regard from those we have 
the privilege of instructing, both humbles and 
animates the heart, and, when we feel that 
the sufficiency is of Christ, induces us to ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory.” To seturn to 
the interesting scene that presented itself, the 
teacher then asked the child whether she could 
still trust her Saviour; with a smile she said 
‘ves I can,” that she was comfortable and hap- 
py when she was not in great pain; she then 
asked her if she did not find prayer sweet, (the 
duty and nature of which she frequently endeav- 
ored to impress on her mind,) she said she did, 
and to prove that she did, and had faith in its 
efficacy, she said,that sometimes when she had 
been in great pain and distress, she had prayed 
to God ; that he heard her, and had removed it. 
She also said she hoped she would be well enough 
to attend school the next Sabbath. Her mother 
mentioned that she had expressed perfect sub- 
mission to the will of God, either to live, or die, 
asHe saw best, though she was under the impres- 
sion that she should not recover. She begged 
her mother to establish family worship, and to 
ask a blessing and return thanks at meals, 
that she would feel so much happier if she 
would—‘“‘ I wish I hada Father that could do 
it,” said she, ‘ but now mother he is from home, 
you must.” The poor mother mentioned this 
with tears in her eyes. She was urged tocom- 


ply with her child’s request—told of the bles- 
sings that were promised at the family altar— 
thateven her prayers might come up as sweet 


This is mentioned to show that |: 


and prayer answering God. In further conver- 
sation it was discovered, that she too had a hope 
in her Saviour, but from some cause had never 
confessed him before men. The mother added 
that some little girls in the neighborhood, had 
been unkind to her daughter, and refused to play 
with her, but when she was taken sick, she 
said, “ Mother, if I should get well, I would not 
wish to play with those little girls any more, 
because they do not always speak the truth; but 
now I wish you would send for them to come 
and see me, that we may become friends;” her 
mother did asshe was requested, but the chil- 
dren refused tocome. She asked her teacher 
if she would sing her some Hymns, named one 
in particular which spoke much of the loving 
kindness and tender mercies of her dear Re- 
deemer. Whilst one was read to her, her eyes 
filled with tears, but, they were the tears of 
love and joy—she said that not one doubt 
clouded her mind as to her final acceptance— 
she was then asked if she thought she would go 
to heaven ifshe died, witha smile of sweet as- 
surance she said, ‘“‘ yes I do.” One of her class- 
mates had been to see her a few minutes previ- 
ous, she had urged her to attend tothe-concerns 
of her soul. Asthe teacher was returning home, 
her heart was raised in gratitude te the great 
Author of light and love, for the privilege of 
witnessing these triumphs of faith; her own 
faith was increased, her heart glowed with love 
to Him who was faithful to his promises and 
faithful to his Son. A TeEacner. 

ee 

RELIGION. 


From the New-York Observer. 
EXAMPLE OF EARLY PIETY. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in M—d, 

Conn. to his brother in this city, under date 

of March 1. 

In my last, I mentioned the case of Miss 
N ’s conversion, who is ten years of age. 
I now give you some of the particulars.— 
The narration will be without much order, but 
is as I obtained it from her, her mother, and 
two pious sisters. 

It appears that she had been seeking salva- 
tion ever since the early part of autumn; but 
without the knowledge ofany of the family ex- 
cept the young children,—whom she constantly 
warned and prayed with, whenever they were 
willing to hearher. At the time she obtained 
a hope, (which was the 10th of Feb.) she was 
dangerously sick: and as her sister sat watch- 
ing by her side, she transportingly said, ‘“‘ Oh 
my God! my Saviour! my Jesus!” Ever since 
that hour, Jesus has been all her theme. She 
warns and exhorts her brother and sisters, and 
every one thatshe sees. Her language to them 
is, “ I can tell you how to find the Saviour; go 
humbly and pray to him.” For her sister 
L——-s, who resides in a town forty miles dis- 
tant, she felt such anxiety, and expressed so 
strong a desire tosee her, that her parents were 
induced to send for her. On arriving, the lit- 
tle girl raised herself up with much effort and 
said, “‘ L——-s, prepare to meet thy God;” and * 
was too feeble to utter another word that night. 
The following morning she revived, and it seem- 
ed as though she would never stop talking to 
this sister and her husband. 














incense before the mercy seat of Him who had 
acknowledged himself to be the prayer hearing 





The day before I saw her, she observed to her 
mother, as she sat by her cradle, “ Ma, the Sa- 
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viour stands here, with all the saints around 
him, praising him.” —I asked her why she felt 
anxious for her sisters before she was happy 
herself. ‘* Because,” said she, ‘‘I did not wish 
to have them go into the fire, even if I did.” 
Do you always love Christ? ‘“ Yes.” Does 
any thing tell you not to? “Oh yes! Satan 
tells me not to love God, but I do not mind 
him.” Whenshe was very sick she was heard 
tosay, “How I long to goto Jesus.” 


to leave your parents?” She answered, “1 
love them, but I love my Saviour better.”— 
Once her mind has been in darkness, which 
troubled and pained her exceedingly, and caus- 
ed her to be suffused with tears throughout 
the day; but at night the light of God’s coun- 
tenance shone upon her again, when she be- 
sought all present to rejoice with her. 











SABBATH SCHCOOL. 











For the Youth’s Companion. 


HARRIET. 


Will you listen to me, little reader, whilst I 
tell you a story. It is concerning a little girl 
who lived not in France nor in England, a hun- 
dred yearsago; but lately in New-Hampshire, 
on the banks of our own Connecticut river. 
Her name was Harriet. When she was be- 
tween two and three years of age, I happened 
to pass a night at her father’s house. In the 
morning I was standing to shave myself at the 
looking-glass, when she entered the room. 
Mistaking me for her father, she came to me 
and fondled about my knees, for some time, 
before she discovered her mistake. When she 
did discover it, she retired in sad confusion. 
This little incident fastened my attention on 
Harriet, and always afterwards, I felt a par- 
ticular attachment for her. But this was not 
the only reason forloving her. She was really 
a lovely little girl. When very young, she be- 
came a fine scholar: and as I am in the habit 
of visiting schools and giving premiums to 
those scholars who have obtained most certifi- 
eates, I always found Harriet entitled to premi- 
ums. She was likewise a good Sabbath School 
scholar; and a smart member of my Bible class. 
Her answers were ready and correct, and ex- 
pressed in sucha pretty way, that one could 
not help loving her. On inquiring, I found 
that she was not only a pleasant child at school, 
and abroad, but that she was mild, gentle, and 
vbliging at home. Now I have known little 
girls that were fine scholars, and very civil to 
strangers and occasional companions, but were 
disposed to be a little crass and peevish to broth- 
ers and sisters, and even to father and mother. 
It was not so with: my friend Harriet. She 
was the same girl at home that she was abroad. 
She was taught at a very early period to read 
a chapter in the Bible every evening and morn- 
ing ; and then to go by herself for the purpose 
of secret prayer; and in these exercises of re- 
ligion, she became as regular and voluntary, 
as any professor of religion. Even if sleepy 
and tired at night, whether at home, or ona 
visit, nothing could induce her to omit these 
duties. In all this, there was nothing like 
compulsion. She told her mother and aunt, 
that prayer and reading good books, and going 
to the Sabbath School, were more pleasant to 
her than any thing else. Being naturally of a 
sedate turn, she read much for a child so young. 
She had access to a large library of the books 
published by the Sunday School Union and 
Tract Society; most of which she read. But 
her reading, and her sedate and religious hab- 
its did not render her uncivil. She loved to 
see her companions, and play with themn.— 
And to show you how much they loved her, I 
may mention to you, that when one little girl, 


The | 
question was then put to her, “Are you willing 








two years younger than she, heard of her death, 
she wept bitterly for half an hour. Indeed, 
every body loved her, for she loved every body. 

For nearly a year, poor Harriet was much 
out of health ; yet there was nothing very alarm- 
ing, till about a fortnight before her death.— 
The person who gave me the first information 
of her danger, told me she had remarked, “I 
wonder why Mr. 8S. does not call to see me, 
when he is calling for the other sick people.” 
I went instantly to see her, and found her very 
sick indeed. The moment my eye fell on her 
sweet countenance, the thought powerfully 
struck me, this is death! And, thought I, 
must my lovely Harriet die? Must her father 
and mother, sisters and brothers lose her? O 


yes. Allthe doctors in the world cannot save 
her. ‘To me it was an awfully interesting mo- 
ment. Should I communicate my fears to her? 


Could I talk with a child notten years of age 
about dying? But I was quickly relieved from 
my dilemma. The thoughts of dying and go- 
ing to another world, had already become fa- 
miliar to her. With the leading principles of 
the religion of Christ she was acquainted. And 
to me it appeared the Holy Spirit had done all 
in her and for her which was necessary to sal- 
vation. This was the conviction of all the se- 
rious people who conversed with her. O how 
edifying the meekness, patience and submission 
of the affectionate child ! 

I had not so many interviews with Harriet as 
I could wish; and so difficult was it for her to 
speak, that I did not converse with her half so 
much as Ishould like: but from what I gather- 
ed from her lips, I was induced to give God 
thanks for blessing to her the means of religious 
instruction with which she had been favored. 

Harriet’s parents had flattered themselves 
that she would recover. But they were sadly 
disappointed. Death was fast seizing on its 
lovely victim. In the middle of a dark and 
gloomy night in March last, the fatalsignal was 
given. The family was aroused, and some of 
the neighbors were called out of their beds, to 
witness her departure. You can have no con- 
ception of the sorrow and anguish of the family, 
nor of the surprise of all who were called to this 
scene of distress. There was only one in the 
room who was calm, tranquil and happy. It 
was the sweet sufferer herself. She fully knew 
it was death :—but she likewise knew who had 
taken the sting of death away. To her Christ 
was precious. In Him was all her trust and 
confidence. She then realized the words of 
a sweet Hymn with which you are all familiar ; 

Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there. 


She talked of dying asshe used to talk of go- 
ing a short journey. She called her father and 
mother to her,threw her arms around their necks, 
kissed them, thanked them for their kindness 
to her, and bade them an affectionate farewell! 
Observing an older brother and sister over- 
whelmed with the afflicting scene, she declined 
bidding them adieu, assigning as a reason that 
it would add to their distress. Soon afterwards 
her spirit took its flight, as I believe, to the bo- 
som of Him who said, “ Suffer little children 
to come to me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

My young Readers, I have told you this af- 
fecting story, with a view to encourage you to 
attend diligently on means of religious instruc- 
tion, particularly on Sabbath Schools. The 
remembrance of Harriet’s Sabbath School exer- 
cises was the most delightful of all her recol- 
lections. And the belief she had in Christand 
his salvation was what fortified her young mind 
in the prospect of death. Attend, then, seri- 
ously to your Bible lessons. Do as she did, 








== 
and your death-bed may be blessed. Byt you 
ask, ‘“‘ Are we to die when young ?” My dears 
you are as likely to die, as my lovely frieng _’ 
She died, you see, before she was ten Years 
old, and many of you are older now than she 
was. Indeed you knownot what one day may 
bring forth. Pray much, and that by your. 
selves, in secret; and that will havea power. 
ful tendency to regulate your whole lives 
You hope to be saved by Christ. This is wel} 
But remember, whilst he is the Author of eter. 
nal salvation, it is only to those who obey Him 








— 
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MORALITY. 








ALWAYS TOO LATE. 


There is a portion of mankind who are gl. 
ways, either naturally or habitually, behing. 
hand. This trait of their character is eagjj 
discovered in every thing that relates to thej 
conduct and pursuits in life. Such aman goes 
too late to bed, and as a necessary consequence, 
gets up too late in the morning. Being out of 
bed too late, he is too late at break fast, and this 
deranges the affairs of his household all the 
forenoon. Having been behind-hand at break. 
fast, he of course is behind-hand at dinner, 
and lastly at supper. If he makes an appoint. 
ment, he never gets to the place in season ; and 
if he is to meet a board of directors, or acom- 
mittee, or any public body whatever, he is al- 
ways twenty minutes or half an hour too late, 
and upon being reminded that he has obliged 
his associates to wait, and thereby to waste their 
time, he charges his delay to his watch, which, 
like its owner, is almost invariably at least a 
quarter of an hour too slow. If he has made 
arrangements to leave town in a stage, especi- 
ally if it isan early stage, he commonly forces 
the carriage to wait for some time, or, what is 
not very uncommon, is left behind. If he in- 
tends to take his departure in a steam-bout, 
you will meet him two streets off as ‘the last 
bell tolls, and after running down to the wharf 
till he is out of breath, he finds the boat hauled 
off, and if he gets aboard at all, it is by the long 
boat, and often at the hazard of hislife. Ifhe 
is an attendant upon public worship, he never 
reaches the church, until after the services 
have commenced, and greatly disturbs the con- 
gregation by entering in the midst of their de- 
votional exercises. 

In short, such men labour, and toil, and 
drudge on through life, just as uniform and reg- 
ular in their concerns, half an hour too late, a 
punctual people are in season. Ifsuch persons 
could, by some great exertion, redeem that half 
hour, and set their watches right, they might go 
on with the same ease they do now, and always 
be in season.—N. Y. Adv. 


——- 











OBITUARY. 








From thepublications of the A. S. S. Union for April. 
SAMUEL WILKINSON GREGG. 


This little bey, died very recently, at the 
age ofeleven years and nine months. He was 
the son of Mr. Richard Gregg, of Conadoguin- 
nett, Perry Co. Pa. In his sickness and death, 
the power, mercy, and goedness of God were 
plainly divplayed. For some time before he 
died, he was constantly engaged in prayer, 
praise, and holy triumph. All who visited him 
felt the effect of his pious exhortations, as he 
earnestly entreated them to prepare to meet him 
in glory. ‘ ; 

The scene continued equally impressive, and 
the joy of the child seemed only to increase, Un- 
til the hour of his death. The effect of this lit- 
tle boy’s dying testimony has produced an M- 
quiry among the children of his acquaintance 
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about religion, and one has since professed the 
knowledge of salvation. 

Children, have you made any preparation 
for such an houras this? To each and all of 
you it must come soon, to some it may come 
speedily ! 

ES I ARRON. So SPS. 8 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE FISH. 

This is the general name of animals that live 
inthe water. The wisdom of the Almighty is 
particularly observable in the shape of fish be- 
ing so suitable to the element in which they 
live. Most of them, whether small or large, 
have a similar formation, sharp at each end 

















and swelling in the middle, by which they are’ 


enabled to pass through the water with ease and 
swiftness.—The tails and-fins of fish are con- 
structed so as to open and shut in a manner 
somewhat resembling that of a fan, and by 
means of these machines they are capable of 
keeping their bodies in a right position, and of 
quickening their swimming. That fish which 
has the greatest number of fins is in general 
the swiftest swimmer, but there are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. The gills of fish open 
and shut, and are supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of supplying these animals with air, but it 
is very difficult to understand how this is per- 
formed. 

There are a great variety of fishes, and they 
are capable of surprising increase.—T hose that 
are least useful and most mischievous, reside in 
deep waters, and such as are serviceable for 
the sustenance of man generally approach the 
shores of the sea. 


Scripture References.—There are scarcely 


" any names mentioned in Scripture of particular 


Fish, but that they were all created for the 
service of man, and as an important accompani- 
ment to the other animals of our world, is evi- 
dent from the account of the creation of man, 
when the Almighty said, ‘“‘ Let them have do- 
minion over the Fish of the sea.””—Genesis i: 
26.—The Psalmist, when admiring the crea- 


ation, refers to this fact: ‘‘ Thou madest him’ 


to have dominion over the works of thy hands: 
Thou has put all things under his feet; all sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the 
fowl of the air, and the Fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the path of the sea.”’ 
—Psalm viii. 6—8. 

The Mediterranean and Galilean seas sup- 
plied the Hebrews, Syrians, and other nations 
with great quantities of Fish; but under the cer- 
emonial law, the Jews were permitted to eat 
only such as had fins and scales. Some of the 
Fish of the river Jordan weigh about thirty 
pounds, and are similar to those of the Nile. 
The ancient Israelites, when travelling through 
the wilderness, carried their recollections back 
to this food, which they had partaken of while 
ina state of bondage. ‘‘We remember the 
Fish which we did eat in Egypt freely.”— 
Numbers xi: 5. That these animals were ex- 
tremely useful to the Hebrews as food when 
they dwelt in the land of Israel, is evident 
tom one of the entrances of Jerusalem being 
called the Fish gate; and likewise from the 
declaration of the Almighty when threatening 
topunish them for theirsins. ‘ Therefore shall 
the land mourn, and every one that dwelleth 
therein shall languish, with the beasts of the 
field, and with the fowls of heaven ; yea the 
fish of the sea shall also be taken away.””—Ho- 
Sea iv: 5, 

The Sea of Galilee, otherwise called the Lake 
of Gennesaret, and the Sea of Tiberias, is sta- 
ted by modern travellers to have plenty of Fish 
it; on whatever side the eye is cast along 
the shore, Fish may be seen. This seems also 
to have been the case in former times, for Jo- 





sephus says, that the Lake of Gennesaret had 
in it a great variety of Fish, which for taste and 
shape were not to be found any where else.— 
Of the twelve disciples of our Lord, five cer- 
tainly were fishermen. They lived upon the 
borders of that Lake, where they kept ships or 
boats, and nets wherewith they caught fish; 
and it was somewhere thereabout that CPfist 
first introduced himself to their notice, as re- 
corded in the first chapter of John. After 
which he called them to a more constant and 
stated attendance on his person and ministry. 
“ And Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon, called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea, for they 
were fishers: And he said unto them, Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men. And 
they straightway left their nets, and followed 
him. And going on from thence, he saw other 
two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their 
father, mending their nets and he called them. 
And they immediately left the ship, and follow- 
ed him.” —Matthew iv: 18, 22. The Evangel- 
ist Luke records a miracle that was wrought by 
our Lord, before his disciples left their ships. 
He informs us, that after the disciples had toil- 
ed all night and taken nothing, at the command 
of Jesus, they let down their net once more, 
and enclosed a great multitude of Fishes, at 
which they were greatly astonished. 

When Peter at Capernaum came to our Lord 
about the tribute money, he said to him, ‘‘Go 
to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the Fish 
that first cometh up; and when thou hast open- 
ed his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money ; 
that take, and give unto them for me and for 
thee.”—Matthew xvii: 27. What particular 
kind of fish it was that Peter caught is uncertain. 
Some persons have supposed it was the Had- 
dock, because it has two dark spots, one on 
each side of its body, like marks left by the 
impressiun uf the thuinb and finger; but this 
supposition is improbable, as the Haddock is a 
salt water Fish, and the Lakeof Gennesaret is 
Sresh water. 

It was a common saying among the Jews, 
in allusion to the Lake of Gennesaret, that God 
loved that sea more than allother seas. \n one 
sense this observation was quite correct; for it 
was honoured above all others, with the pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ, both before and 
after his resurrection. 
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MISCELLANY. 











Influence of Sabbath School Instruction. 

A little boy belonging to one of the schools 
in Rochester, N.Y. who a few months before 
had been sought out by a faithful teacher from 
the abodes of wretchedness and sin, was observ- 
ed to be very late in his attendance, and unus- 
ually sorrowful in his appearance. One morn- 
ing just before the school closed, the superin- 
tendent stepping to the door, met the little fel- 
low approaching with hasty steps. On inquir- 
ing why he was so late—with the big tear stand- 
ing in his eye, he says, “ Mr. will not 
let me come. He works on the Sabbath, and 
says I must work—and it’s. wicked, is it not? 
He swears too, and you said it iswicked to swear. 
—Oh! I wish I could live somewhere else, so 
I could go to the Sabbath School and learn.” 
What a reproofis this, to multitudes who have 
enjoyed religious instruction from the cradle, 
and yet profane the holy Sabbath! and what an 
encouragement to the faithful ery of duty! 

Genessee S. S. Herald. 





— ee 
Christian Kindness.—It is remarked of the 
Rev. Samuel H. Cowles in the Christian Spec- 
tator, thaton his passage from Charleston to 
N. York, a short time before his death, his 








three fellow passengers—gentlemen professed- 
ly, but of profane and unprincipled habits— 
sought to wound his feelings by reproaching 
religion and the ministerial character. At 
length one fell sick, and dangerously, of billious 
fever, and in his need was deserted by his com- 
panions. Mr. Cowles, though weak and wea- 
ry, watched at the sick man’s birth, sitting up 
whole nights, and taking the whole charge of 
his wants. ‘The patient’s heart was melted 
at the requital, and he declared with humble 
acknowledgements, that he would never again 
treat with disrespect a Minister of the Gospel. 


—Gore— 

Efficacy of Praycr.—Mr. Powell, (a minis- 
ter of the gospel, and author of the Concord- 
ance affixed to the Rev. T. Scott’s Bible,) be- 
ing informed that an officer was come to ap- 
prehend him for preaching the gospel, quietly 
resigned himself into his hands, requesting 
only thathe might be permitted to join with 
his wife and children in prayer, before he was 
dragged toprison. With this request the ofli- 
cer complied, and the family being together, 
the officer was so struck with the ardent and 
tender prayers of this suffering servant of God 
for his family, for the church, and for his perse- 
cutors in particular, that he declared he would 
rather die than have a hand in apprehending 
such a man. What a striking proof that the 
hearts ofall men are inthe hands of the Lord, 
and that even the wrath of man shall praise Him. 

—-86Gr— 

Dancing.—The author knows a lady, who, 
when young, requested her pious father to per- 
mit her to learn to dance. ‘No, my child,” 
he replied, ‘‘ I cannot consent to comply witha 
request which may subject me to your censures 
atsome future period.” ‘No, father, I will 
never censure you for complying with my re- 
quest.” ‘‘ Norcan Iconsent togive you an op- 
portunity. Ifyou learn, I have no doubt but 
you will excel; and when you leave school, you 
may then want to go into company to exhibit 
your skill. IfI then object to let you, as I 
most likely should, you would very naturally 
reply—‘‘ Why, father, did you first permit me 
to learn, if 1 am not permitted to practise ?’— 
This reply convinced her that her father acted 
wisely, though he 6pposed her inclination.— 
She has now become a parent—has often men- 
tioned this occurrence as having had a power- 
ful moral influence over her mind in the days of 
her juvenile vanity—and has incorporated this 
maxim in her system of domestic economy— 
Never to comply with a request which may 
subject her to any future reflections from her 
children.— Evan. Rambler. 


ae 

Mrs. Howard.—The philanthropic Howard 
was blessed with a wife of singularly congenial 
disposition. On settling his accounts one year, 
he found a balance in his faver, and proposed 
to his wife to spend the money on a visit to the 
metropolis, for her gratification. ‘‘ What a 
beautiful cottage for a poor family might be 
built with that money,” was her benevolent re- 
ply. The hint was immediately taken, and the 
worthy couple enjoyed that greatest ofall grati- 
fications, the satisfaction for having done good 
for its own sake. 


—-GFoe— 

Effects of Indolence.—Dr. Kitchener, to show 
how the strength of man may be diminished by 
indulging indolence, mentions the following lu- 
dicrous fact :——-Meeting a gentleman who had 
lately returned from India, to my inquiry after 
his health, he replied, ‘* Why, better—better, 
thank ye: I think I begin to feel some symp- 
toms of the return of a little English energy : do 
you know that the day before yesterday, I was 
in such high spirits, and felt so strong, that I 
actually put on one of my stockings by myself.” 


gr 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 




















WOuTH’S COMPANION. 








WHAT HAD I BETTER DO? 

This question very often troubles little girls 
and boys, when they have been doing wrong. 
James Venn had a trial of this kind but a few 
days ago, when his father came home; for 
while his father was absent, James had been 
very unkind to his little sister, had spoken to 
her angrily, and even struc« her with his hand. 
His sister was not much hurt, and she was 
ready to forgive him, and did not care about 
telling her father of it. But she knew that 
James had been wicked, and that their father 
did not allow them to conceal eachother’s sins; 
so that when her father should ask her whether 
James had been a good boy, she could not tell 
a lie herself, and say that he had done nothing 
wrong. James had been teazing her not to tell 
of it, but she knew that would be wrong, and 
she refused to do it. So when James heard his 
father come in, he slipped into his chamber 
while Fanny should relate his misconduct.— 
Expecting every moment to be called down, 
and knowing that his father would be displeas- 
ed and perhaps punish him, he was much dis- 
tressed. He began to cry, and tosay to him- 
self, What shall Ido now? What can I do? 
What had I better do? 

His father did not call him for some time, 
though he asked Fanny where he was, and she 
told him all about it. But Mr. Venn was a 
mild man, and loved his son, and would not do 
any thing rashly when his boy had been so wick- 
ed. So James was alone near an hour, and 
still was thinking over what he had better do. 
We will mention some of his thoughts, just as 
they passed through his mind, and as he said 
them over to himself. 

Now, said James, shall I go down to meet 
my father? Oh no. I @annot hold up my 
head, and look in his face. I cannot run to 
meet him, and catch hold of his hand, and kiss 
him; for Ihave been a wicked boy. Fanny 
has told him of it, and he will chide me, if he 
does not whip me. Suppose I should go to 
him, and tell him that I did notdo it, that Fan- 
ny is mistaken; or that I did it in sport ; or 
that Fanny tells alie. But I did speak cross- 
ly to her, and strike her too. I did do it on 
purpose, for I was angry with her, and wanted 
to hurt her. Besides, it would be very wick- 
ed to say that Fanny bas told a lie, when I dare 
say she hastold nothing but truth. Shall I go 
and say, it was not I, but George; we were all 
playing together, and George struck my sister, 
though she thought it was I. That will not do, 
for I should tell a great falsehood. No, I have 
done wrong, my father knows it, and I must own 
it. I wish I could keep it from him. I wish 
Fanny would hold her tongue, and not tell him 
about it. Why need she go and tell talesabout 
our little disputes?’ She was not hurt but a 
little, and is quite well now ; so she might have 
let it go if she would. But stop, Fanny is a 
good girl, and does not want to hurt me for it. 
She ought to obey her parents; and they al- 
ways tell us to conceal nothing when they in- 

















quire about it. They too want to know such 
wicked things when we do them, thatthey may 
not let us go on and do more and more wick- 
edly, but try and make us good children. No, 
Fanny ought to tell of my wickedness, and I 
myst confess it all to my father. 

Thus little James reasoned with himself for 
some time, and was just making up his mind 
to go to his father, when his older brother 
George camein. George, suspecting the cause 
why James was sad, began to cheer him and 
laugh at him. He saidtohim, “ Your strik- 
ing your sister was a mere trifle, and no more 
than what children do every day. Now if you 
have not the courage to deny it, go out to play 
and think no more about it. Perhaps father 
will forget what Fanny has told him; or if he 
does call you to account to-morrow, he will not 
be half so willing to punish you as he is now. 
So I advise you uot to go to him this afternoon, 
but come and have a good play with the boys.” 

But this George was a bad boy, and when 
James heard him speak so about his wickedness 
he was more afraid, and told his brother he could 
not go and play while his father was displeased 
with him. George therefore went out, and 
James concluded at orce to go to his father, 
confess his fault, and beg him to forgive him. 

Now Mr. Venn was afraid that James was 
sulky and stubborn, because he staid so long 
away from him; and he was just going to call him 
down when James met him atthe door. James 
blushed and cried, and could hardly speak.— 
But he told his father all about his wicked con- 
duct, just as Fanny had done before, only he 
blamed himself more than she had blamed him. 
He confessed that it was very wicked to do so, 
said he was sorry, and entreated his father to 
forgive him, and pray to God to forgive him. 
Mr. Venn was very glad to see his son so peni- 
tent, and said he should not punish him, But 
he talked very solemnly to his little boy about 
his wicked temper, and told him how he should 
love his sister and be always kind to her.— 
Now did not James find out what he had better 
do? 

So, dear children, when you have done 
wrong in any way, it is not best to hide it, to 
deny it, tocharge it upon another, to be sullen 
and wait for punishment, or to go away and let 
your parents call you to account. It isalways 
best to go immediately and confess all about it, 
taking the blame upon yourselves. Parents will 
love such children and forgive them, and they 
will not be likely to do wickedly again. 








POETRY. 








LIFE. 
As fleeting as the morning cloud, 
That moves in fearful silence by, 
As changeful as the hues that shroud 
The summer’s eveningsky ; 
Shifting with every pulse of air— 
Just such is life—as false, as fair. 
But it has joys that never fail, 
As deep, and pure, and boundless, too— 
When not a cloud unfurls its sail— 
As heaven’s unfading hue. 
Pure joys, which like their native sky 
Are grandest when the storm rides by. 
London Gent. Mag. 








A MOTHER’S ADDRESS TO HER SON. 


Remember the time, when in childhood’s bright 
days 
Your moments so blissfully flew ; 
When I quitted each path of the world’s flowe 
ry maze, 
And rejoic’d to resign them for you. 


When I sought some new means of instructing 
you still, 
Amusements and sciences met: 
O! never, dear boy, let you roam where you 
will, 
Your mother’s affection forget ! 


When J dreaded the erring world dazzling 
your eyes 
And raising idolatrous love ; 
I taught you its gilded baits e’er to despise, 
And fix your affections above. 


O, ne’er by ambition or pleasure be driven 
Your heart on its trifles to set; 

O never, my child, miss the path way to heaven, 
Nor the voice of your mother forget ! 

-ae— 
THE PAPER KITE. 

Once on a time, a paper kite 

Was mounted to a wondrous height, 

Where, giddy with its elevation, 

It thus expressed self-admiration. 


‘See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple! 
How would they wonder, ifthey knew 
Allthat a kite like me can do! 
Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their sight ; 
But, ah, like a poor prisoner bound, 
My string confines me to the ground. 
I'd brave the eagle’s towering wing, 
Might I but fly without a string.” — 
It tugged and pulled, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string—at last it broke. 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it tried to soar away ; 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It fluttered downward throughthe air; 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The winds soon plunged it in the tide. 
Ah, foolish kite! thou hadst no wing ; 
How couldst thou fly without a string! 


My heart replied ; “‘ O Lord, I see 
How much this kite resembles me! 
Forgetful that by thee I stand, 
Impatient of thy ruling hand, 
How oft I’ve wished to break the lines 
Thy wisdom to my lot assigns? 
How oft indulged a vain desire 
For somethimg more, or something higher ; 
And but for grace and love divine, 
A fall thus dreadful had been mine.” 
NEwrTon. 
——e— 
On a Goldfinch starved to Death in its Cage. 


Time was when I was free as air, 
The thistles’ downy seed my fare, 
My drink the morning dew ; 

I perch’d at will on every spray 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My strains forever new. 


But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 
And form genteel, were all in vain, 
And of a transient date ; 
For caught, and cag’d, and starv’d to death, 
In dying sighs my little breath 
Soon pass’d the wiry grate. 


Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close 
And cure of every ill! 
More cruelty could none express, 
And I, if you had shown me less, 
Had been your pris’ner still. 


